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Clio  Hall,  June  25, 186L 


Key.  William  C.  Cattell, 

Dear  Sir : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Clio- 
eophic  Society,  held  this  day,  it  was  unanimously  “ Resolved ,  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  he  presented  to  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cattell,  for 
the  very  able  and  instructive  address  delivered  by  him  this  morning,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication.” 

We  the  Committee  appointed  to  communicate  the  above  resolution,  in 
discharging  this  agreeable  duty,  express  the  hope  that  you  will  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  Society,  and  much  oblige 


Yours  Respectfully, 


G.  MUSGRAVE  GIGER, 
JAMES  WYCKOFF, 
EDWARD  R.  BUCKHALTER. 


\ 


[Extract  from  tee  Minutes  of  the  American  Whig  Society.] 


Whig  Hall,  June  25,  1861. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Cattell  for  the  excellent  and  eloquent  discourse  delivered 
before  the  two  Literary  Societies  this  morning,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  requested  for  publication. 


Rev.  Wm.  C.  Cattell, 

Dear  Sir : 

In  conformity  with  the  above  resolu¬ 
tion,  we,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  would  respectfully  request  a  copy  of  the  oration  for  publication. 


J.  H.  McILVAINE, 
D.  HENDERSON, 

J.  COMFORT, 


Committee. 


* 


■ 
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ADDRESS. 


A  correct  view  of  the  ground  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  was  regarded  bv  Cicero  as  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  good  citizen.  In  his  treatise,  De 
finibus  bonorum  .et  malorum ,  he  declares  that 
he  who  mistakes  the  utile  for  the  hone-stum , 
ought  to  be  banished,  as  one  dangerous  to 
society.  Yet  the  genius  of  a  high  dignitary  in 
the  church  has  given,  in  modern  times,  wide  cur- 
rency  to  this  very  theory  of  morals,  so  indignantly 
denounced  by  the  heathen  philosopher.  The  cri¬ 
terion  of  right,  says  Archdeacon  Paley,  is  utility,* 
and  the  motive  to  virtue  is  therefore  one  of  gain. 
This  corner-stone  of  his  philosophy  is  conspicuously 
placed.  “  In  acts  of  duty,  as  well  as  acts  of  pru¬ 
dence,'1  says  he,  “  we  consider  solely  what  we  our¬ 
selves  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act.’  f  Cicero  defines 
the  honestum  as  that  which  “propter  seque  expeten- 
dum — detracta  omne  utilitate,  sine  ullis  prsemiis, 
fructibusqued  J  How  nobly  does  this  sound  by  the 
side  of  Paley’s  declaration,  a  we  can  be  obliged  to 
nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose 
something  by  !'"§  Although  he  attempts  to 
elevate  the  motive  to  virtue,  bv  defining  “the 
gain"  to  be  everlasting  life,  the  instincts  of  our 

*  Moral  Philos.,  hook  ii,  chap.  G.  t  De  Finibus,  ii,  14. 

t  Moral  Philos.,  hook  ii,  chap.  3.  §  Moral  Philos.,  bOok  ii,  chap.  3, 


higher  nature  recognize  the  whole  theory  as  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  The  heathen  is  a  loftier  moralist 
than  the  Christian. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  modern  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  less  accessible  to  the  moulding  influence  of 
Christian  truth,  should  boldly  transfer  this  adjust¬ 
ment  of  loss  and  gain  to  the  present  life,  and  lose 
sight  entirely  of  general  utility  in  private  or  indi¬ 
vidual  advantage.  According  to  their  teaching,  a 
man  is  sober,  honest  or  industrious  merely  from 
prudential  considerations.  He  would  be  just  as 
virtuous  if  drunken,  dishonest,  or  lazy,  when  so¬ 
briety  did  not  conduce  to  his  health,  honesty  add 
to  his  reputation,  or  industry  to  his  wealth.  What 
rebuke  have  they  for  successful  villainy,  when  Paley 
denounces  “assassination,  plunder  and  perjury” 
only  because  “  these  actions,  after  all,  are  not  use¬ 
ful  ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  are  not 
right  V1* 

It  is  seen  at  once  that  this  theory  makes  good¬ 
ness  a  marketable  commodity.  The  virtues  can  be 
quoted  as  stocks :  sometimes  above  par,  sometimes 
below.  Our  religious  newspapers  should  contain 
the  price  current  of  the  day,  so  that  in  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  market,  dealers  could  easily  ascertain 
whether  such  things  as  truthfulness  and  purity 
would  be  profitable  investments.  An  additional 
column  should  also  be  devoted  to  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  on  different  parts  of  the  country  ! 

The  extent  to  which  this  utilitarian  view  of 


*  Moral  Philos.,  hook  ii,  chap.  6. 


moral  obligation  underlies  society,  may  be 
seen  by  its  cropping  out  in  so  many  of  the  current 
maxims  of  the  day.  “  Cheating  never  thrives,” 
says  one ;  u  honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  adds  an¬ 
other.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such  pro¬ 
verbs,  as  general  statements  of  fact,  the  poison 
betrayed  by  the  ergo  condemns  them  all  as  rules  of 
conduct.  Cheating  never  thrives,  therefore  do  not 
cheat.  It  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  useful  to  you. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  therefore  be  honest.  It 
will  pay  you  better  in  the  end.  Now  it  happens 
that  these  and  similar  declarations  are  not  true  in 
every  case,  even  in  the  sense  in  wdiich  they  are 
used  by  those  who  make  them  the  golden  rule  of 
life.  Cheating  does  sometimes  thrive.  Rogues 
often  get  the  best  of  bargains.  Dishonest  and 
unscrupulous  men  frequently  attain  their  object. 
They  make  money  and  keep  it.  They  climb  into 
high  places  and  stay  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
worthy.  It  is  easier  to  assert  than  to  prove  that 
men  are  always  stripped  of  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
whether  in  money  or  honors.  The  youth  therefore 
who  has  been  trained  up  in  the  spirit  of  these 
maxims,  at  the  first  successful  cheating  he  witnesses, 
and  especially  if  he  be  the  victim,  will  throw  hon¬ 
esty,  like  Macbeth’s  physic,  to  the  dogs,  as  upon 
the  whole  not  useful,  and  therefore  not  obligatory, 
at  least  upon  him.  Is  this  the  teaching  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Apostle’s  exhortation :  quit  you  like  mex 
— be  stroxg?  Does  it  not  rather  introduce  an 
element  of  weakness  into  the  human  character? 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  nnder  such  teaching,  are 
brought  to  calculate  the  cost  of  keeping  a  con¬ 
science,  as  they  would  that  of  keeping  a  horse  ; — 
and  in  many  cases  to  give  it  up  altogether,  as  an 
unnecessary  expense,  if  not  a  losing  investment. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  appeals  to  our  self- 
interest  are  always  wrong,  or  even  that  they  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Rescue  the  miserable  and  de¬ 
graded  drunkard,  whenever  you  can,  by  urging 
upon  him  the  considerations  of  health,  reputation, 
domestic  happiness.  The  Scriptures  make  such 
appeals.  “  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.”  But  so  far  from  motives  of 
personal  gain  or  loss  being  the  only  ones  that  in¬ 
fluence  us  to  do  right,  they  are  of  a  lower  grade : 
so  felt  to  be  by  ourselves,  so  represented  by  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  fifth  commandment  there 
is  a  promise  annexed  to  filial  piety; — yet  the 
Apostle  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  “  children  obey 
your  parents,”  and  then  adds,  before  the  promise 
of  long  life,  the  all-comprehensive  reason,  u  for  this 
is  right  .”  Holding  out  the  promise  of  reward  is  a 
condescension  to  poor  fallen  human  nature,  which, 
even  amid  its  wreck  and  ruin,  has  something  of  its 
primal  estate,  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  can 
and  ought  to  be  made.  There  are  times  in  the 
lives  of  us  all — solemn  and  impressive  moments — *• 
when  the  curses  thundered  from  Ebal,  and  the 
blessings  shouted  from  Gerizim  are  alike  hushed, 
and  there  comes  to  us  a  more  awe-inspiring  voice, 
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as  if  from  the  excellent  glory — Be  ye  iioly,  for 

I  AM  HOLY  ! 

That  religious  life  which  is  made  up  of  hopes 
and  fears  alone,  had  need  look  well  to  its  founda¬ 
tions  ;  that  morality  which  is  based  on  mere  utility 
is  rotten  at  its  base.  He  who  is  honest  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  policy,  is  not  to  be  trusted  with 
money  without  giving  bonds. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
the  theory  which  thus  resolves  all  virtue  into  mere 
selfishness,  has  mucin  to  do  with  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  doubt  and  distrust  that  prevails  in  society. 
Inevitably  leading  to  constant  suspicion  of  some 
selfish  motive,  and  then  too  often,  of  some  evil  de¬ 
sign  on  the  part  of  others,  it  puts  every  man 
painfully  on  his  guard  against  his  brother,  and 
transforms  the  human  family  into  a  camp  of  Ish- 
maelites.  Why  does  the  loving,  trusting  child  so 
often  become  hardened  into  the  doubting,  hating 

O'  o 

man — a  sceptic  in  all  human  goodness  ?  Unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  a  partial  explanation  of  this  in 
the  real  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  The 
Philosopher  may  not  agree  with  the  Theologian, 
that  we  are 

Sprung  from  the  man  whose  guilty  fall, 

Corrupts  the  race,  and  taints  us  all, 

but  he  joins  in  the  universal  testimony,  that  “the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.”  There  is  need 
of  bolts  and  bars.  Often  life’s  traveller  comes 
upon  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedouin,  that  remind 
him  of  those  startling  words  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  “  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his 
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garment  and  buy  one.”  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that 
life  is  often  shaded  with  darker  colors  than  are  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  this  is  not  merely  a  reaction  from  the 
confiding  trust  of  childhood,  carrying  us  too  far 
into  doubt  and  suspicion.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
deliberate  and  systematic  defamation  of  human 
nature  on  the  part  of  this  very  school  of  moralists. 
The  world  is  bad  enough,  but  to  confirm  their 
peculiar  views,  they  make  it  out  worse  than  it 
really  is,  Conscience  being  a  myth,  its  proclama¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  God,  that  duty  must  be  done  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  doer,  is  pronounced  by  them,  the  amabilis 
insania  of  the  enthusiast.  They  feel  bound  to 
convict  every  man  of  some  selfish  or  criminal  de¬ 
sign  even  in  his  best  deeds.  Apparent  disinterest-' 
edness  and  self-sacrifice  are  only  the  heavy  stakes 
which  deep  players  risk  in  the  hope  of  greater 
gain.  Thus  patriotism,  filial  obedience,  neighborly 
kindness  and  every  form  of  benevolence,  all  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  microscopic  observation  and  found  to  be 
swarming  with  disgusting  animalcule.  When  Cin- 
cinnatus  furled  the  banners  of  his  victorious  legions, 
and  went  home  to  his  plow,  it  does  not  appear  at 
once  what  his  traitorous  design  was,  but  as  these 
men  have  transformed  the  long  aisles  of  history 
into  a  classified  rogues’  gallery,  the  portrait  of 
the  old  Roman  must  be  hung  up  with  that  of 
Benedict  Arnold.  The  noble  declaration  of  our 
great  statesman,  “I  had  rather  be  right  than 
President,”  is  greeted  with  shouts  of  derisive  laugh- 
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ter.  One  might  suppose  that  the  character  of  our 
peerless  Washington  would  escape.  Far  from  it. 
Bulwer  tells  us  of  those  “  who  ascribe  the  purity 
of  Washington  as  much  to  the  mediocrity  of  his 
genius  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.”*  But 
there  were  those  nearer  home,  who  more  than 
doubted  the  purity  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
You  will  find  the  columns  of  at  least  one  cotem- 
poraneous  journal,  filled  with  the  grossest  invective. 
“If  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  by  a  man,”  says 
one  writer,  “the  American  nation  has  been  de¬ 
bauched  by  Washington.  Let  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government  instruct  mankind  that  the 
masque  of  patriotism  may  be  worn  to  conceal  the 
foulest  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.”! 
Another,  on  the  retirement  of  Washington  from 
office,  quotes  the  language  of  Simeon,  “  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace — for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,”  and  adds,  “if  ever 
there  was  a  time  that  would  license  the  reiteration 
of  the  exclamation,  that  time  has  now  arrived  ;  for 
the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  our  Country,  is  this  day  reduced  to  a  level  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  the 
power  to  multiply  evils  upon  the  United  States.”^ 
Another  writer  accuses  him  of  treachery,  duplicity 
and  avarice,  and  declares  him  “incapable  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship,”  and  a  “confirmed  hypocrite  in 

*  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens. 

t  Aurora  and  General  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  Friday,  Dee.  23,  1796. 

$  Ibid.,  March  5, 1797. 
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politics  and  morals.”*  Similar  language  might  be 
quoted,  usque  ad  nauseam ,  but  the  above  abun¬ 
dantly  proves  that  no  character  is  safe  from  the 
polluting  hand  of  the  “  sceptic  in  human  virtue.” 

Now  if  this  self-constituted  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  would  restrict  itself  to  those  criminals 
whose  names  are  on  the  public  calendar  for  general 
jail  delivery,  it  would  have  enough  to  do,  and  we 
would  not  demur  even  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction.  But  when  it  arraigns  at  its  bar  and 
convicts  the  purest  and  best  men  of  always  acting* 
from  low  and  selfish  if  not  absolutely  criminal  mo¬ 
tives,  every  honest  man  feels  like  dispersing  the 
malignant  assembly  as  unceremoniously  as  Crom¬ 
well  did  the  Long  Parliament,  and  for  the  same 
reason :  because  u  God  has  no  further  use  for 
them.” 

AY  ary  as  such  persons  usually  are  of  involving 
themselves  in  theology,  they  are  charmed  with  the 

*  Ibid. ,  Dec.  24,  1790. 

[  I  copied  the  above  quotations  from  the  files  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Library,  Phila.  Very  naturally  these  writers  felt  called  upon  to  account 
for  the  good  opinion  in  which  Washington  was  so  generally  held.  I  give 
as  a  specimen  the  explanation  of  a  writer  in  the  Aurora,  Dec.  23,  1790 :] 

“  During  the  Revolution  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  consequence  to  the 
Commander  inX’hicf  by  ascribing  to  him  extraordinary  qualifications.  The 
delusion  was  useful,  as  it  inspired  confidence  ;  and  many  a  patriot  encour¬ 
aged  the  belief,  whose  heart  misgave  him  for  the  cheat.  The  Commander 
in  Chief  therefore  of  the  American  army  had  attributes  allowed  him  which 
every  one  wrho  knew  him  personally  knew  he  did  not  possess.  But  what 
then  was  policy,  in  the  end  became  habit,  and  as  the  people  were  instructed 
to  believe  in  the  pre-eminent  talents  and  virtues  of  the  General,  the  belief 
continued  Avhen  it  was  no  longer  necessary  or  useful.  The  General  availed 
himself  of  the  artificial  character,  and  acquainted  with  the  maxim  of 
Kocheforcault  that  4  some  men  are  best  seen  at  a  distance,’  he  assumed  a 
stateliness  and  distance  which  precluded  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  true  character.” 
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doctrine  of  total  depravity.  These  gentlemen  are 
never  more  hilarious  than  vrhen  they  open  fire  from 
this  tremendous  battery  upon  poor  human  nature. 
Woe  to  the  man 

Integer  vita?,  scele risque  purus, 

who  comes  within  the  range  of  its  long  guns  !  But 
let  it  be  observed  that  by  the  doctrine  of  total  de¬ 
pravity  is  meant  the  depravity  of  the  entire  man ; 
a  complete  apostacy  from  that  God  who  demands 
perfect  obedience.*  Not  that  every  man  is  totally 
depraved  in  the  sense  that  he  can  be  no  worse. 
Some  men  are  worse  than  others.  The  same  men 
are  worse  at  certain  times  than  others.  Shall,  there¬ 
fore,  this  green  margin  in  the  life  of  every  man  be 
entirely  overlooked  amid  the  arid  wraste,  though  it 
be  constantly  changing,  now  enlarging  and  now 
contracting,  by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  desert  ?  The  world  is  bad  enough.  Let  us  at 
least  be  thankful  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be. 
Dr.  Hill,  the  great  Calvinistic  theologian,  declares 
even  of  fallen  man,  “in  every  country,  and  under 
every  form  of  society,  his  heart  has  glowed  with 
the  feelings  of  private  affection  and  tenderness,  and 
the  history  of  his  exploits  has  been  ennobled  by 
many  disinterested  and  heroic  exertions.”!  And 
Chalmers  says,  in  his  Commercial  Discourses,  “  The 
classic  page  of  antiquity  sparkles  with  repeated 
exemplifications  of  what  is  bright  and  beautiful  in 
the  character  of  man ;  nor  do  all  its  descrip- 


*  See  Outlines  of  Theology  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  chap.  xvi. 
t  Book  iv,  chap  1,  sec.  ii. 
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tions  of  external  nature  waken  up  suck  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  pleasure,  as  when  if  bears  testimony  to 
some  graceful  or  elevated  doing  out  of  the  history 
of  the  species.  And  whether  it  be  the  kindliness 
of  maternal  affection,  or  the  unweariedness  of  filial 
piety,  or  the  constancy  of  tried  and  unalterable 
friendship,  or  the  earnestness  of  devoted  patriotism, 
or  the  rigor  of  unbending  fidelity,  or  any  other  of 
the  recorded  virtues  which  shed  a  glory  over  the 
remembrance  of  Greece  and  Rome — we  fully  con¬ 
cede  it  to  the  admiring  scholar  that  they,  one  and 
all  of  them,  were  sometimes  exemplified  in  those 
days  of  heathendom.”'*  These  testimonies  are  true : 
and  the  malignant  depredators  of  whatever  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  “honest  and  just  and  true  and  lovely 
and  pure  and  of  good  report,”  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  harpies,  those  foul  birds  with  filthy 
wing  and  putrid  breath,  who  swept  down  upon  the 
tables  of  JEneas  and  his  followers,  and  spoiled  even 
the  scant  feast  which  their  weary  hands  had  pre¬ 
pared. 

But  further :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  this  misrepresentation  is  really  to  produce 
this  very  state  of  things.  Persistently  suspect  a 
man  of  some  evil  design,  constantly  charge  him 
with  unworthy  motives,  and  he  may  indeed  become 
unworthy  of  your  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
except  with  ignoble  natures  who  betray  all  confi¬ 
dence,  the  knowledge  of  being  trusted  will  pro¬ 
duce  trustworthiness.  Julius  Hare  made  more 


*  Sermon  I.,  from  Phil.  4-8. 
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than  a  “  Guess  at  Truth”  when  he  wrote  “  Cast 
away  that  dastardly  prudential  maxim  that  yon 
are  to  trust  no  man  until  you  have  tried  him.  Let 
this  be  yonr  comfortable  and  hopeful  watchwordr 
never  to  distrust  any  one  until  you  have  tried  him 
and  found  him  fail.  Nay,  after  he  has  failed,  trust 
him  again,  even  until  seven  times,  even  until  seventy 
times  seven.  So  peradventure  may  your  good 
thoughts  of  him  win  him  to  entertain  better 
thoughts  of  himself.”" 

And  who  does  not  feel  the  difficulty  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  this  theory  ?  Are  these  phi¬ 
losophers  ready  to  brave  the  lex  talionis?  With 
what,  measure  you  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.  Single  out  one  of  these  men,  the  loudest  in 
his  declaration  that  “  every  man  has  his  price,”  and 
say  to  him,  Are  you  willing  to  proclaim  yourself 
for  sale,  to  go  into  the  market,  mount  the  block 
and  call  the  bidders  around  you  ?  No !  if  such  a 
sale  as  this  be  made  it  is  done  by  whispers  and  in 
the  dark.  Every  ingenuous  youth  feels  his  cheek 
crimsoned  with  shame  at  the  charge  of  always  act¬ 
ing  from  selfish  and  unworthy  motives.  He  dares 
to  claim,  sometimes  at  least,  to  be  among  those 
“  qui  permulta  ob  unam  causam  faciunt,  quia  decet , 
quia  rectum,  quia  Tionestum  est;  etsi  nullum  consecu- 
turum  emolumentum  videntf’f  If  this  theory  were 
submitted  to  the  me  judiee  and  open  proclamation 
be  made  of  the  decision,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  its  universal  rejection.  It  cannot  be  held  with- 

*  Guesses  at  Truth— First  Series.  f  De  Fin.,  ii,  14 
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out  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  and  its  kindred  qual¬ 
ity,  self-reliance.  These  noble  traits  are  constituent 
elements  of  true  manliness.  He  who  would  quit 
himself  like  a  man,  will  never  voluntarily  give 
them  up.  One  is  the  woof  and  the  other  the  warp 
whereby  the  Divine  hand,  even  in  the  loom  of  this 
lower  life,  weaves  noble  character  after  the  one  im¬ 
mortal  Pattern.  Cut  either  of  these  golden  threads 
and  the  other  will  ravel  out. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  go  down  from  these  high 
places  to  the  plains  below,  where  the  strife  is  raging, 
remember  that  they  best  quit  themselves  like  men, 
and  deal  the  sturdiest  blows  with  ignorance,  error 
and  wrong,  who  are  self-reliant  and  wrho  cherish 
self-respect  as  u  heart’s  blood.”  Beware  then  of 
that  theory  which  wrould  send  you  forth  to  the 
contest  wfitli  dust  upon  your  forehead  instead  of  a 
helmet,  a  broken  reed  in  your  hand  instead  of  a 
sword  ! 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  are  nervously  ap¬ 
prehensive  when  either  self-respect  or  self-reliance  is 
urged  upon  a  young  man.  They  think  most  young 
men  have  too  much  of  both.  But  such  persons 
confound  these  noble  qualities  wfitli  their  base 
counterfeits,  self-conceit,  self-importance,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  These  can  be  driven  out  of  circulation  only 
by  the  substitution  of  what  is  genuine.  It  is  not 
therefore  foieign  to  my  subject  to  dwell  upon  these 
genuine  traits,  that  so  largely  make  up  the  strength 

of  manly  character. 

«/ 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  observed  that  self-respect 
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and  self-reliance  are  ordinarily  found  in  connection 
with  true  humility  and  true  modesty.  He  who 
combines  these  qualities  reverently  reads  the  este 
•procul  on  many  subjects.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
bind  the  sweet  influence  of  Pleiades,  or  to  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion.  He  knows  what  he  cannot  do,  as 
well  as  what  he  can  do.  He  does  not  “rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  Nor  is  his  self-reliance 
an  affected  scorn  of  assistance  from  others.  He 
doe3  not  claim  to  be  fulcrum,  lever  and  motive 
power  combined:  but  only  that  he  may  put  his 
own  hand  to  the  lever  that  he  himself  has  selected 
and  adjusted.  Dryden’s  verse  well  describes  him: 

“ - And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wise 

Who  slights  not  foreign  aid,  or  overbuys.” 

Least  of  all  does  he  slight  Heaven’s  aid.  One  line 
in  the  Psalm  of  Life  is  pre-eminently  his  motto : 

“  Heart  within  and  God  o’erhead  !” 

Those  graceful  words  which  Tacitus  applies  to  his 
father-in-law,  are  applicable  to  him  : — “Discere 
a  peritis,  sequi  optimos,  nihil  appetere  in  jactation- 
em,  nihil  ob  formidinem  recusare,  simulque  anxius 
et  intentus  agere.”*  Certainly  he  who  refuses  to 
“learn  from  the  experienced,”  and  “to  emulate 
noble  example”  — r  he  “  who  slights  all  foreign 
aid,”  will  be  vain,  shallow,  conceited  and  worth¬ 
less.  He  will  be  intsntus  agere  without  its  quali- 
fying  anxius ;  and  will  go  to  flower,  with  the 
jactatioj  in  the  double  character  of  a  multiflora  and 
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a  constant  bloomer.  Horace  says  it  is  the  imberbus 
juvenis  who  is  “  monitoribus  asper.”*  Not  unfre- 
quently  is  manly  independence  confounded  with  a 
lawless  and  defiant  opposition  to  all  authority. 
Some  men  seem  to  be  born  on  the  negative  side  of 
every  question  ;  they  have  a  natural  crook  in  the 
neck  that  always  makes  them  look  the  other  way 
from  everybody. 

But  however  respectful  and  deferential  we  ought 
to  be  to  great  names,  Horace’s  line  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  : 

“  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.”t 

He  who  servilely  follows  a  leader,  has  given  up  his 
self-respect.  He  never  had  self-reliance.  Have 
you  never  seen  the  fairly  enlisted  partizan  go 
through  the  manual  under  some  accomplished  drill 
master  ?  He  handles  his  opinion  as  a  soldier  his 
musket.  As  the  order  is  given,  he  will  shoulder, 
secure,  present,  and  even  trail !  And  is  it  not  a 
humiliating  spectacle,  when  long  lines  of  well- 
trained  partizans  are  seen,  filing  with  equal  precis¬ 
ion,  right  and  left,  through  every  shade  of  opinion, 
and  not  unfrequently  executing  the  brilliant  man¬ 
oeuvre  of  u  right  about  face  ”  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  ! 

Yet  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  this.  It 
enables  us  easily  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  great 
bodies  of  men.  To  know  what  a  thousand  think, 
you  have  only  to  question  the  Commandant.  Who 
has  not  been  vexed  with  that  class  of  persons  who 

*  Are.  Poet.,  161. 
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never  seem  to  know  wliat  to  think  about  anything  ? 
They  are  clear  to-day  and  cloudy  to-morrow. 
Looking  at  the  same  subject  from  different  points 
of  view,  they  shift  their  opinion  with  their  position. 
Unlike  those  incorrigibly  obstinate  persons  who 
always  vote  iYb,  these  appear  on  the  record  as  non 
liquet  / — not  from  skulking  cowardice,  but  from  a 
natural  weakness  of  knee.  Sometimes  they  will 
vote  with  a  pleasing  amiability  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  question,  outdoing  the  performers  in  the  cir¬ 
cus,  who,  among  all  their  astonishing  feats,  never 
attempt  to  ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  If  they  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  settled 
conviction,  they  must  close  one  ear,  like  the  candid 
juryman  who  confessed  that  he  always  saved  him¬ 
self  much  perplexity  by  listening  only  to  one  of 
the  lawyers.  He  said  the  arguments  of  the  other 
side  would  always  confuse  .him.  But  ordinarily 
such  persons  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  and  thus 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long,  it  is  a  relief 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others  when  they  come 
within  the  sphere  of  some  stronger  mind,  and  re¬ 
volve  around  it  in  a  well-defined  orbit.  Then 
there  are  others,  too  indifferent  or  too  lazy  to 
think  at  all.  Such  persons  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
live  :  they  only  vegetate.  The  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  them,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  and  stick  them, 
like  pea  vines,  with  something  they  can  cling  to. 

But  we  are  speaking  of  those  who  have  some 
self-respect,  and  who  would  go  forth  to  their  high 
duties  with  that  self-reliance,  without  which  they 
cannot  “  quit  themselves  like  men.”  They  must 
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slavishly  call  no  man  on  earth,  master.  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  even  the  best  and  wisest  must  not  be  adopt¬ 
ed  without  thorough  investigation  at  the  proper 
period  of  life.  While  the  toga  virilis  should  not 
be  hastily  assumed,  it  must  be  put  on  sometime. 
That  which  should  be  believed  in  childhood,  may 
be  doubted  in  early  manhood,  and  rejected  in  ma- 
turer  years  :  otherwise  the  u  history  of  opinions  ” 
would  be  a  mere  geographical  study.  Every  man’s 
creed  would  be  indicated  by  declaring  his  latitude 
and  longitude.  Children  would  inherit  the  princi¬ 
ples  with  the  estates  of  their  parents — surveyed  and 
laid  out  by  the  theodilite  and  compass.  Though 
there  might  be  occasional  alienations  of  this  species 
of  property,  yet  the  years  of  Jubilee,  which  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  landmarks,  would  cause  the  same 
sets  of  opinions  to  return.  It  is  indeed  a  solemn 
thing  to  differ  from  the  periti  and  the  optimi.  No 
young  man  should  do  it  in  hot  haste.  Yet  the 
learned  and  good  differ  among  themselves: — how 
shall  we  decide  between  them  ?  It  is  no  want  of 
modesty  that  keeps  ns  from  clinging  all  our  lives  to 
the  robes  of  those  whom  we  reverence  as  wiser  and 
better  than  w^e. ,  Once,  indeed,  there  went  out 
u  virtue  ”  from  the  hem  of  a  garment,  but  that 
was  one  the  Divine  Master  wore ! 

In  teaching  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  Bible  inculcates  independent  investigation. 
Sending  forth  His  ministers,  as  ambassadors  from 
the  Court  of  Heaven,  God  does  not  clothe  them 
with  plenipotentiary  powers.  Their  instructions 
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are  published  to  the  world  with  their  commissions. 
God  ratifies  no  treaty  made  by  them  in  His  name, 
if  it  be  not  according  to  His  word  ;  even  though  it 
were  sworn  upon  His  consecrated  altars  and  wit¬ 
nessed  with  the  seal  of  His  holy  sacraments  1 
Whatever  representation  may  be  made  by  even 
the  commissioned  ministers  of  the  Mo>t  High, 
men  must  see  to  it  for  themselves,  that  it  is  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  bond.  Learned  Babbins  have  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  venerable  councils  have  decreed  that  it 
imperils  the  soul  to  eat  meat  on  Friday.  Yet  the 
Book  from  which  we  are  to  be  judged  in  the  last 
great  day,  contains  not  the  deliverances  of  Sanhe¬ 
drims  and  Synods,  but  what  God  himself  has  said. 
Hence  a  nation  of  Bible  readers  is  a  nation  of 
thinkers.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  If  a  man 
must  do  his  own  thinking  on  those  subjects  that 
involve  the  momentous  interests  of  eternity,  must 
he,  in  lesser  matters,  surrender  himself  to  the 
magistri  of  the  schools  ? 

But  he  who  would  assert  this  high  prerogative, 
must  be  prepared  to  investigate  all  proper  sub¬ 
jects,  in  a  proper  manner.  He  need  not  swallow 
a  mouth  full  of  strychnine  to  be  certain  that  it  is 
poison.  His  is  the  solemn  oath  of  the  Juror, 
to  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  before  him  There 
must  be  no  smuggling  in  of  opinions  through  the 
prejudices  and  passions.  Nor  must  investigation  be 
merely  a  process  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure, 
as  if  a  man  should  tie  on  yellow  spectacles  to  con- 


firm  his  opinion  that  all  his  friends  have  the  jaun¬ 
dice.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  dining  room,  but  a 
poor  one  for  the  study,  to  avoid  everything  that 
does  not  agree  with  us.  The  investigation  of  truth 
must  also  be  conducted  with  independence.  Some 
men’s  explorations  are  like  easy  drives  upon  a  turn¬ 
pike.  They  pay  the  customary  toll  at  every  gate, 
keep  to  the  right  as  the  law  directs,  and,  of  course, 
bring  up  at  the  end  with  all  previous  travelers  on 
the  same  road.  Nor  is  that  investigation  thorough 
which  stops  short  of  the  last  analysis.  Practical 
questions  in  life  are  too  often  decided  by  estab¬ 
lished  precedent,  without  being  resolved  into  those 
first  principles,  which  are  few  and  ordinarily  of 
easy  application.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  tailor  who  sent  back  a  coat,  made  so  closely 
after  a  given  pattern,  that  it  contained  a  patch  on 
the  elbow  !  So  they  who  go  strictly  by  precedent 
are  constantly  reproducing  old  patches.  Better 
take  the  measure  of  eacli  one  separately.  There 
is  besides  the  danger  of  mistaken  resemblances. 
A  man  once  said  he  and  his  brother  were  alike  in 
their  German  tastes.  Ilis  brother  was  fond  of  Ger¬ 
man  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  he  of  Bologna 
sausages  and  lager  beer  !  Many  grave  questions  of 
duty  are  decided  upon  a  resemblance  equally  as 
close. 

It  was  my  privilege,  when  a  sophomore  in  col¬ 
lege,  to  enjoy  in  the  study  of  mathematics  your 
present  Professor  of  Astronomy — nomen  clarum  et 
venerabile  !  I  well  remember  his  method  of  teach- 
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in g  the  5th  book  of  Euclid.  He  would  not  allow 
us  to  construct  one  proposition  by  the  aid  of 
another.  Even  to  the  very  last,  each  one  was 
solidly  built  up  from  the  ground  work  of  postu¬ 
lates  and  axioms.  This  method  of  thorough  analy¬ 
sis,  down  to  first  principles,  I  commend  to  your 
consideration  beyond  the  sphere  of  mathematics  ; 
and  among  the  very  first  subjects  I  suggest  for  in¬ 
vestigation  is  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  which 
has  done  more  to  corrupt  American  youth  than  any 
other  teaching  of  the  as:e. 

o  o 

This,  then,  is  the  impression  I  would  leave  upon 
your  minds  ;  that  the  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
so  essential  to  manly  strength,  are  found  happily 
united  only  in  him  who  is  deferential  to  high  au¬ 
thority,  without  blind  submission ;  who  investigates 
without  prejudice  and  decides  without  partiality  ; 
prudent,  but  not  timid  ;  firm,  but  not  obstinate ; 
-cautious  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  without  un¬ 
worthy  and  degrading  suspicions ;  aiming  always 
to  act  from  a  sense  of  right,  without  reference  to 
the  profit  or  loss  ;  above  all,  humbly  relying  upon 
that 

- Divinity  that  shapes  onr  ends, 

Roughew  them  how  we  will. 

Never  was  this  reliance  more  needed  than  now, 
when  the  ship  of  state,  freighted  with  our  dearest 
hopes,  is  dashing  wildly  about  in  a  tempestuous  sea 
of  blood.  Let  the  hand  be  firm  upon  the  helm, 
and  every  man  at  his  post,  but  oh  !  let  unceasing 
prayer  ascend  to  the  God  of  storms,  that  even  the 
blasts  that  howl  through  the  rigging  may  be  but 
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the  voice  of  His  benediction,  and  every  wave  that 
washes  the  decks,,  be  a  renewed  baptism  that  shall 
consecrate  her  more  entirely  to  His  glory ! 

Gentlemen  of  tiie  Cliosophic  and  American 
Whig  Societies — When  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,, 
after  their  memorable  retreat  through  the  heart  of  an 
enemy’s  country,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
shouts  of  joy  rolled,  like  the  foaming  crest  of  some 
mighty  wave,  down  the  long  line  of  mail  clad  war¬ 
riors.  Beyond  the  bri  ght  sea,  that  lay  before  them, 
were  those  homes,  the  objects  of  such  fond  antici¬ 
pation  through  many  days  of  toilsome  march,  and 
many  nights  of  weary  watching.  Already  they 
seemed  to  be  folded  in  the  embrace  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  their  kindred,  their  friends.  No* wonder  that 
every  hand  was  fondly  stretched  forth  to  the  blue 
waves,  and  that  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
veterans  as  they  shouted  OaXadda  /  OaXadd a  ! — for  tiie 
sea  was  to  them  a  joyous  and  triumphant  end  of 
labors,  privations  and  dangers. 

With  somewhat  similar  feelings  the  College  stu¬ 
dent  greets  the  auspicious  morning  of  his  “  Com¬ 
mencement  day.”  The  struggles  and  toil  of  col¬ 
lege  life  are  over.  The  midnight  lamp  is  gone  out 
like  an  extinguished  watch-fire.  The  sword  is 
dropped  from  the  weary  arm  The  helmet  is  put 
aside  for  the  Baccalaureate  wreath.  The  sea  !  the 
sea !  is  before  him,  and  in  the  silver  sheen  upon  its 
sun-lit  bosom,  he  traces  his  pathway  to  the  triumphs 
and  joys  beyond. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will 
learn  that  college  life,  if  it  be  a  camp  at  all, 
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is  only  “  a  camp  of  instruction.”  It  is  but 
preparatory  drill.  The  real  strife  is  before  you. 
Too  confident  of  victory,  you  will  easily  be 
ensnared  into  defeat.  It  is  but  little  over  a  decade 
of  years  since,  with  my  classmates,  I  left  this 
threshold,  yet,  mingled  with  the  shout  of  triumph 
from  some,  a  loud  and  bitter  cry  has  wailed  along 
the  line  from  many  who  have  already  fallen.  In 
coming  this  day  from  the  thickest  of  that  contest, 
to  meet  you  who  are  just  entering  upon  it,  I  would 
sound  a  note  of  warning — not  to  discourage,  but 
to  fore-arm.  Alas  !  the  words  spoken  to  youth  of 
a  darkened  and  storm  swept  future,  are  ever  the 
prophecies  of  Cassandra.  “Speak  unto  us  smooth 
things”  is  the  impetuous  demand  of  the  young 
graduate.  Tell  us  of  our  success  in  life.  With  us 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail !  Though  the  wrecks 
are  thickly  strewn  upon  the  rock-ribbed  coast,  we 
have  no  fears.  Our  bark  is  staunch  and  trim. 
We  will  but  laugh  when  the  maddened  wing  of 
Euroclydon  sweeps  over  the  angry  waters.  There 
is  no  danger  for  us!  We  shall  be  successful  in 
business.  We  shall  be  happy  in  our  domestic  re¬ 
lations.  Our  voices  shall  sway  the  forum  and  the 
senate.  Tribute  of  respect  and  affection  shall  pour 
in  upon  us  like  gold  and  silver  into  royal  coffers. 
Honored  in  life,  lamented  in  death,  over  our  graves 
sculptured  memorials  shall  tell  to  distant  ages  the 
story  of  our  triumph  ! 

Ah  !  if  the  curtain  of  the  future  were  now  to 
rise  before  you,  and  down  the  dim  and  shadowy 
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vale  of  years  you  could  trace  your  winding  path, 
you  might  see  a  figure  decrepid  and  wan,  clothed 
in  a  pauper’s  garb,  and  begging  a  crust  from  the 
hand  of  charity ;  or  bloated  and  haggard,  stealing 
to  the  haunts  of  vice  and  shame  ;  or  reeling  home¬ 
ward  from  a  midnight  debauch,  to  make  a  hell  of 
that,  which  should  be  an  Eden  to  her,  whose  lov¬ 
ing  and  trusting  heart  had  been  won  in  happier 
days  ;  -or  stealthily  creeping  along,  a  vagabond  and 
fugitive  from  honorable  society — shunned  and  des¬ 
pised  ;  or  sitting  a  condemned  felon,  with  manacled 
hands,  in  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  a  prison  ! 
Starting  with  fright,  you  exclaim,  u  the  form  is 
like  mine,  but  it  cannot,  it  cannot  be  I,”  and  the 
indignant  exclamation  of  the  Syrian  rises  at  once 
to  your  lip,  “  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  thing  ?” 

Yet  you  know  that  there  are  such  miserable  ob¬ 
jects  around  you ;  and  some  of  them  once  trod 
these  verv  College  Halls  with  the  same  defiance  of 
future  evil  that  now  flashes  from  your  eye,  the 
same  high  hopes  that  now  quicken  your  pulse. 
These  venerable  men  around  me,  who  have  long 
and  closely  observed  the  course  of  many  educated 
youth,  will  tell  you  that  some  have  made  pitiable 
wrecks  in  early  manhood,  some  in  middle  life,  and 
saddest  of  all,  some  in  old  age. 

The  distinguished  philanthropist,  Miss  Dix,  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
relates  the  following  incident  of  her  visit  to  one  of 
the  County  Poor  Houses  : 
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“  On  a  level  with  the  cellar,  in  a  basement  room, 
which  was  tolerably  decent,  but  bare  enough  of 
comforts,  lay  upon  a  small  bed  a  feeble,  aged  man, 
whose  few  gray  locks  fell  tangled  about  his  pillow. 
*  *  *  This  feeble,  depressed  old  man,  a  pauper, 
helpless  and  lonely,  who  was  he  ?  I  answer  as  I 
was  answered,  but  he  is  not  unknown  to  many  of 
you.  In  his  young  and  vigorous  years  he  filled 
many  places  of  honor  and  trust  among  you  ;  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer  raised  him  to  the  bench  ;  he 
was  also  Judge  of  the  Orphan’s  Court.  He  was 

o  ± 


for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature.”* 

But  this  old  man  was  destined  to  exemplify,  in 
a  still  more  startling  manner,  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  Shortly  after  the  above  was  written,  the  Poor 
House  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  in¬ 
mates  were  brought  to  the  County  town,  to  be  lodg¬ 
ed  temporarily  in  the  public  buildings.  Among 
those  wretched  paupers  was  the  Judge.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Court  room,  and,  as  if  God  would 
thus  teach  a  solemn  lesson,  his  pallet  was  spread  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Judge’s  seat 
he  had  so  often  occupied.  There,  a  few'  days  after, 
watching  at  his  side  and  humbly  engaged  in  min¬ 
istering  to  his  wants,  I  saw  him  die  ! 

Among  all  the  visions  of  the  future  that  daz- 
zled  his  eye  in  youth,  or  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  in 
manhood,  think  you,  was  there  aught  like  that 
death-bed  scene  ?  Truly,  to  me  it  wms  a  lesson 
for  life,  that  before  my  school  days  were  ended,  I 
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had  seen  an  honored  occupant  of  a  Judge’s  chair 
go  down  to  die  upon  a  pauper’s  pallet,  spread  at  its 
very  feet  by  the  hand  of  strangers. 

I  could  not,  gentlemen,  speak  to  you  so  much  of 
self-reliance  without  begging  you  also  to  remember, 
that  as  u  vaulting  ambition  o’erleaps  itself,”  so 
the  over-weening  confidence  in  ourselves,  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  4  God  o’erhead,’ 
often  hurries  its  unfortunate  possessor  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Recall  those  memorable  words  of  Bacon — 
14  Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame  de¬ 
served  ?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days  than 
he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his 
own  reputation  ?  I  have  laid  up  many  hopes  that 
I  am  privileged  from  that  kind  of  mourning.”* 
Yet  where  were  those  many  hopes  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court,  declared, 
44  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am 
guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence, 
and  put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of  your 
Lordships.”  The  funerals  of  his  own  reputation, 
that  he  lived  to  witness,  were  indeed  stately  ob¬ 
sequies; — a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleasure, 
incapacity  to  hold  any  office  in  the  state,  or  to  sit 
in  Parliament^  and  banishment  for  life  from  the 
verge  of  the  Court!  If  this  were  44  grace  and  mer* 
cy,”  what  would  justice  have  been  ? 

In  view  of  such  vicissitudes,  shall  we  coldly  turn 
to  the  saddening  words  of  Solon ,f  44  the  gods  so 

t  Herodotus,  I.  82. 
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often  make  the  show  of  happiness  a  prelude  to 
disaster,  that  no  man  can  be  called  happy  until 
by  death  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reverses?” 
This  was  a  favorite  sentiment  with  the  ancients. 
Sophocles  ends  his  noblest  tragedy  with  it. 
Wrought  into  Ovid’s  verse,  it  became  a  proverb : — 

- -Ultima  semper 

Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 

Ante  obitum  nemo,  supremaque  funera  debet. 

« 

But  this  is  the  language  of  heathen.  God  has 
given  to  U3  “better  oracles.”  Gentlemen,  this  plat¬ 
form  is  not  a  pulpit ;  yet,  assembled  within  these 
consecrated  walls,  students  of  a  college  eminent 
for  its  piety,  as  well  as  its  learning,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  same  apostle,  who  says,  quit  you  like 
men ,  be  strong  /  also  says,  wherefore  take  unto  you 
the  whole  armor  of  God ,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  in  the  evil  day.  And  to  this  I  would  add,  in 
taking  my  leave  of  you,  his  well  known  declara¬ 
tion,  inspiring  with  like  confidence  all  who  trust  in 
the  same  Lord,  J  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me  ! 
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